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[There is little biographical information beyond that
to be found in the carelessly edited Gail Hamilton's Life
in Letters (2 vols., 1901), and in scatttered notes, of
which see especially Wallace Rice in Dial, Sept. 16,
1901; Independent, Nov. 14, 1901; Critic, Aug. 22,
1896; M. B. Thrasher in Arena, Dec. 1896.] Q. G.

DODGE,  MARY ELIZABETH  MAPES

(Jan. 26, i83i-Aug. 21, 1905), editor, author,
was one of the three daughters of Prof. James
Jay Mapes, free-lance scientist and inventor, and
Sophia (Furman) Mapes, and a descendant of
Gen. Jonas Mapes who served in the Revolution.
The Mapes home in New York City, where Mary
was born, was frequented by literary and scien-
tific people, among them William Cullen Bryant
and Horace Greeley. The Mapes children were
educated at home by tutors, and under their fa-
ther's guidance became familiar with the best in
English literature. In 1851 Mary Mapes mar-
ried William Dodge, New York lawyer, who
died in 1858. Under the necessity of supporting
her two sons she went to live in her father's
home, now near Newark, N. J., and began writ-
ing. In a deserted farmhouse near by she fitted
up a workshop, decorated with Florida moss and
leaves, furnished with cast-off furniture, and
warmed by a Franklin stove. Here she worked
for regular hours and after work played with her
boys and their friends. She was their compan-
ion, and tramped, collected specimens, swam, and
skated with them. One of the sons died in 1881 ;
the other became an inventor and manufacturer.
Her writing was quickly accepted by magazines.
Her first volume of children's stories was Irving-
ton Stones (1864). Hans Brinker; or the Sil-
ver Skates (1865), begun as a serial, grew into
a book. The idea came from reading Motley's
Rise of the Dutch Republic, and for years she
collected material on Dutch life, though she
had never seen Holland. Dutch friends in New
York acted as critics. The book had immediate
success and has remained her best work and a
leading juvenile classic. It was translated into
many foreign languages and received a prize
from the French Academy. When she afterward
visited Holland, Hans Brinker was recommend-
ed to her son by a Dutch bookseller as the
best juvenile story of Dutch life. Her other
books are: A Few Friends and How They
Amused Themselves (1869); Rhymes and Jin-
gles (1874); Theophilits and Others (1876);
Along the Way (1879), verse; Donald and
Dorothy (1883) ; When Life is Young (1894),
verse; and The Land of Pluck (1894). She
wrote frequently for the Atlantic Monthly; the
Century, and Harper's Magasine. In 1870 she
became associate editor of Hearth and Home.
The directors of the Century Company, noticing

Dodge

her work here in 1873 secured her as editor for
their new juvenile monthly, which she named
St. Nicholas Magasine. She continued in this
position until her death and her sane policy and
personal supervision made St. Nicholas a leader
in its class. She excluded preachiness, senti-
mentalism, the morbid, and the inartistic. Her
acquaintance with authors helped in securing
contributions. Her volumes for little children,
Baby Days (1876) and Baby World (1884),
were compiled from her contributions to St.
Nicholas. During this period her home was an
apartment near Central Park, New York. In
1888 she purchased "Yarrow Cottage," at On-
teora Park in the Catskills. She later added to
the cottage, where she always spent as long a
summer as possible. There she went in her last
illness, hoping for healing among her loved
mountains, and there, at the height of summer,
she died. The children of the community, all her
friends, formed the procession at her funeral.
Mrs. Dodge's personality was adapted to both
success and friendship. She was brilliant, orig-
inal, and possessed of discriminating judgment
and executive ability. Her sympathy and love of
fun never failed. She was a woman of fine ap-
pearance, with a full oval face, soft wavy hair, a
small nose, and a pouting, childlike mouth. Years
drew character lines in her face but made her
only more handsome. Her successor as editor of
St. Nicholas places her, probably with justice, as
"the recognized leader in juvenile literature for
almost a third of a century." Her stories, whole-
some but not "goody-goody," have suggestive at-
mosphere and truthful characterization. Her
verse has humor, quaint turns of thought, and
a quality which does not grow old.

["In Memory of Mary Mapes Dodge," by her succes-
sor, William Fayal Clarke, in St. Nicholas, Oct 1905;
"Mary Mapes Dodge: an Intimate Tribute," by her
friend, Sarah S. McEnery, in The Critic, Oct. 1905;

Who's Who in America, 1003-05; Frances E. W2Iard
and Mary A. Livennore, Am. Women (1897), vol. I;
Lucia Gilbert Runkle, Our Famous Women (1884);

obituaries in JV. Y. Tribune, and N. Y. Times, Aug. 22,
I90S.3                                                         S.G.B.

DODGE, THEODORE AYRAULT (May
28, i842-OcL 25, 1909), military historian, son
of Nathaniel S. and Emily (Pomeroy) Dodge,
was born at Pittsfield, Mass. He was educated
abroad, in Berlin, at the University of Heidel-
berg-, and at University College, London. He
returned to the United States in July 1861 and
at once enlisted in the New York militia. He en-
tered the volunteer army as a first lieutenant,
joist New York Infantry, Feb. 13,1862, served
in the defenses of Washington until May, and
then took part in the Peninsular campaign, com-
manding his company throughout He was slight-
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